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Kishwaukee College conducted a survey of DeKalb 
County and the Rochelle Township High School District in Illinois 
during July and August 1971 which (1) determined the area's current 
and potential manpower resources; (2) identified and described the 
settled-in Spanish speaking population of the area; (3) determined 
the area's existing and potential employment opportunities; (4) 
identified area resources capable of providing for training needs; 
and (5) provided information to the Illinois Employment service 
regarding personnel available for work, job opportunities, and 
projected employment needs* Three phases of the survey were 
conducted: (1) a mailing of multiple copies of a manpower 
questionnaire to the 26,740 households in the area (20 percent 
response), (2) interviewing 1,203 individuals ages 16 to 65 in 566 
randomly selected area households, and (3) interviewing 95 randomly 
selected area farmers. Thirty-six tables and 19 figures present the 
results of the data gathered. Detailed information is presented 
relating the many variables considered. A narrative presentation 
draws out of the tables selected items for comment and explains some 
of the figures. The survey questionnaires are included in the 
appendix. (AG) 
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* Respondents exhibited high level of education. 

* Personal interviews confirmed all results 

of mailed questionnaire except job^^seeking. 



* Total of 27/101 jobs classified in survey. 

* Two distinct factions of settled--in 

Spanish-speaking persons identified. 
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Section 1: Over view 



During tho months of July and August of T971, Kishwaukee College conducted a 
survey of DeKalb County and the Roche) le Township High School District in the 
state of Illinois. The survey was conducted in cooperation with the Illinois State 
Employment Service and was funded unc^er a grant from the United States Department 
of Labor, Rural Manpower Service. 

The multi-purpose survey had several short term goals that were to be realized with 
the completion of the survey document In addition, it was hoped and anticipated 
that several future long term goals would be attained through the use of the results 
of the survey. 

Short term goals included (1) the determination of current end potential manpower 
resources of the area, (2) the identification and description of the settled-in 
Spanish'Speaking population of the area, (3) the determination of existing and 
potential employment opportunities of the area, (4) the identification of area 
resources which would provide for manpower training and/or retraining needs, and 
(5) the providing of information to the Illinois Employment Service regarding 
available personnel for work» identified job openings and projected employment 
needs. Obviously, the attainment of these short term goals would provide a final 
document which would be much more encompassing and diverse than the typical 
manpower survey. 

In an effort to attain the short term goal of determining the current and potential 
manpower resources of the area, the inventory team conducted a manpower survey 
of the area. This survey consisted of three distinct but related phases: (1) the 
mailing of multiple copies of a manpower questionnaire to the 26,740 households 
in the area, (2) the interviewing of 1,203 individuals between the ages of 16 and 
65 residing within 566 randomly selected households in the area, and (3) the 
interviewing of 95 randomly selected area farmers. 

The 20% return rate achieved for the mailed questionnaire enabled the survey team 
to obtain considerable information regarding the make-up of the labor force between 
the ages of 16 and 65- The respondents exhibited a high level of furmal education 
with mo/e than 80% having completed high school and fully 50% having attended college. 

Information regarding current occupations of the respondent?* was obtained and 
enumerated on the basis of specific written responses. This data provides a 
picture of the current labor force that is descriptive of the respondents' own perceptions 
of their occupational endeavors* Additional data regarding occupational skills of 
respondents not necessarily being used was also obtained. This extra dimension 
provides a description of the vast pool of labor available in the area* 
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In an effoji to describe tha curront oconomical situation of the labor force in the 
area, inconw inforn^ation was gathered. This Income data was compared and 
enumerated by the training of the respondents, by formal education, and by occupational 
groupings* The average rncome of the individuals responding to the income quejjtion 
was$10,1T2. 

The foregoing and other information obtained through the questionnaires is detailed 
in Section 3. 

To determine whether or not there were any severe biasing factors in the mailed 
questionnaires returned, personal interviews were conducted with a large samp/ing 
of thd survey area population. These interviews substantiated the p^'^rcentage 
breakdowns of all items selected for comparison with the exception of the 'actively 
seeking employment' item, A four-porcentage'^point differential was found in the 
coiTiparison for this latter item with 11.3% of the questionnaire respondents answering 
yes and 7.3% of those personally interviewed answering in a like manner, Selected 
additional information was obtained through the interview process. Information 
gained regarding length ^/f current employment and length of community residence 
substantiated the fact that the area is one of the fastest growing areas in the state, 
although there is a stable core of manpower in the area. The personal interview 
information is detailed in Section 3. 
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Personal mterviews were conducted with a sample of arda farmers in order to obtain 
a better picture of their current agricuitural operations as well as their future 
expeGtations. It was determined that in many cases the agricultural operations 
include botn the workiiiQ of acres owned as well as the working of additional aares 
on a tenant basis. A substantial number of those interviewed aUo work at jobs off 
the farm. Of importance and interest is the fact that the great majority of thos' 
fiurrently farming want and expect to be farming five years hence, though over a 
ourth thought that their greatest problem would be in obtaining additional acreaae 
for expansion. Section 3 includes detailed information gathered trom those interviews. 

A separate and complete personal survoy of the settled-in Spanish-speaking residents 
of the area was undertaken and completed by a member of the survey team having not 
only bilingual skills but also considerable intbrpersonal skills and background 
knowledge af this unique segment of the popHJation. Two distinct faciions. those 
of Mexican heritage and those of Cuban heritage, were identified and described 
lot Iho'.Ti » ^' educational background and training opportunities 

for those of Mexican heritage were found to be considerably below those of the 
."k^I^^I"^"^^" population, though the situation of the Cuban more nearly approximated 
that of the native Americans. In general, the economic condition of the Spanish-speakin 
persons was inferior to that of the native American, and a considerable deoree of 
job dissatisfaction was found. ^ 

In ordui to oht.iiri coniplcic ami timely d.Ud rctiardniR .Mn|y|oyn»;in opportiimtn }, .ind 
proii'ctions. a survoy of oni|jlovi^rs was also iiiuhiriiikt.'n D;ti;i Wiis f olluci.id throucjh 
ihts personal uUt;rvunv process from all area firms employimj moru than 10 persons 
ivud from a siimphng of snviller establishments in each conwiuinity These personal 
interviews provided currunt employment data on more than 80% of the total work 
force i[. the area. The results of this portion of the survey are enumerated in Section 5. 

A description of the types of employers classified by the Stundard Industrial 
Classification was obtained. Occupations of the employees within the establishments 
were obtained and classified by the Oflice of Education classification system. A 
total of ?7,101 jobs were classified. The employer perception of the local supply 
of workers revealed scarcities in several areas. Employer five-year projections 
of the need for additional manpower revealed that the employers were nearly 
unanimous in projecting little or no decrease in needs while most were anticipatinn 
increases in employment opportunities- Most take an optimistic view of the economic 
growth potential of the area 

Additional employer information including average wages, fringe benefits, training 
programs, turnover rates and minority worker employment opportunities is described 
in Section 5. 

In examining the area resources for the providing of manpower training and 
retraining, it was determined that several avenues are open In-service and 
on the-iob training programs are provided in many of the area industries. In 
addition, state and community agencies such as the University of Illinois Extension 
Service, tluj Farm Bureau, Concerted Services in Training and Education, and others 
present short workshops and extended programs for area residents. Several of 
the area public school districts provide evening adult education courses althoiioh 
this function has been curtailed in some of the districts because of budoetarv 
h.nitations Northern Illinois University through its continuing education branch can 
and does respond to certain of the needs of the area. 

Kishwaukee College which serves nearly all of the area surveyed and which has as 
two of Its major functions adult and continuing education and vocational/technical 
trainmo seena prepared to offer a variety of programs and courses for manpower 
training and or retraining As a public community junior college, this institution 
IS peered to react to community needs on short notice and would seem to be the likely 

o? uirJ^f '^i'^l/"!. "'^"^ °* ^^'^ identified and yet to be determined training needs 
of the area, ^dult education cairses and vocational/technical prograirs are alreadv 
nunjerous a, Kishwaukee College, but as connnmity and personal needs 1)000'^ ^ 
furthel. -nstitution should be prepared to expand its offerings even 
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Survey cloc^miLnvt. one ultinmte, muUi^faceted long term objeciive remains to be 
attQined ihroiiQh ilm inilization of tfn document data. The primary long-range 
objoctive is the preparation of an overall economic development plan for the area 
which will include: 

* the matching of employn)ent needs with existing manpower resoiirces to 
oplimiite full employnwnt in the area; 

* thie developnient of efficient educational prooramming that will respond to 
manpower training needs and the future needs of agriculture, business an(( 
industry; 

* the identification and utilization of area resources in support of upgrading 
economic growth in the area; 

' the review and evaluation of basic living services {housing, utilities, health 
services) in an effort to improve the general living conditions in the area; and 

a follow-up and evakiation of the inventory results for the purpose of future 
planning and utilization of data, 

Obviously, tlie five preceding tasks cannot be carried out by any one agencv, but 
rather they must be accomplished through the combined efforts of several agencies 
which are representative of and cognizant of the needs of agriculture, business, 
education, human services, industry, and local, state and federal government. It is 
hoped that through a concerted effort of all involved and concerned that the data in 
this survey will be utilized to create a model development plan which might be 
observed and followed by the remainder of the state and nation , 




Area's economy strong, based on agriculture, 
business, construction, food processing, 
and manufacturing. 

Long-range goal to provide data for preparation 
of overall economic development plan. 
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Section 2: 

ft 

Survey Goals and 
Description of Area 

In June, 1971, a Kfshwai*kee Area Manpower Inventory Team was formed. The team, 
consisting of Rishwaukee College staff members and Illinois State Employment 
Service employees, develop^^j plans to study the current economic situation in DeKalb 
County and the adjoining Rochelle Township High School District, the ultimate 
objective being to establish a workable comprehensive plan for the future economic, 
agricultural and educational growth of the area. 

The Manpower Team addressed itself to current and future manpower-employment 
needs of the survey area, attempting to describe the available essential economic 
services. The information gained through the survey is intended to help local 
agencies, educators and individual citizens to better understand the current economic 
situation, better utilize existing area resources and improve the general living conditions 
in the area. 

The team, prior to establishing the survey instruments, identified the following 
specific short term objectives: 

* to determine current and potential manpower resources of the area. 

* to identify and describe the settled-in Spanish-speaking population 
of the area. 

to determine the existing and potential employment opportunities 
in the area. 

* to identify area resources which will support manpower training needs. 

* to identify and evaluate the existing economic resources which 
would support economic and educational growth in the area. 

* to provide ongoing information to the Illinois State Employment Service 
regarding available personnel for work and specific job openings as 
they are identified. 

The following long-range objective of the inventory was identified: 

* to provide data necessary in the preparation of an overall economic 
development plan for the area which would include: 
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a. The matGhing of employment needs with existing manpower 
resources to optimize full employment in the area. 

b. The development of efficient educational programming that 
would respond to manpower training needs and future needs 
of agricultur.e, business and industt'y. 

♦ » 

^ c. The identification and utilization of area resources in 
support of upgrading economic growth in the area, 

d. The review and evaluation '^f basic living services (housing, 
utilities, health services) Ui an effort to improve the 
general living conditions of the area. 

d 

e, A joint follow-up and evaluation of the inventory results 

for the purpose of future planning and utilization of resulting 
□ata* 



Inventory Follow-up 

To best utilize the results of the inventory, the Manpower Team indicated the need 
for a follow-up which would attempt to act upon the following objectives: 

• to establish priorities based on the evaluation of collected data 
and the trends displayed by that data. 

• to develop specific plans of action which would respond to the 
most crucial and immediate concerns expressed by the inventory 
results. 

• to elicit community commitment in the process of directly responding 
to areas calling for action. 
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To effectively utilize survey results, both Kishwaukee College and the Illinois State 
Employment Service are working with agencies and interested citizens in area 
Communities to help establish programs and to make necessary recommendations 
to enhance the educational and economic growth of this area. 

Description of Survey Area 

Geographical. DeKalb County marks the eastern boundary of the survey area. 
Geographically, the area covered by the survey includes the 616 square miles 
in DeKalb County and the 220 square miles of land in parts of three counties, 
conprising the Rochelle Township High School District: Lee, Ogle and DeKalb 
counties. About 20 square miles of land in the high school district is also in 
DeKalb County. 

DeKalb County is essentially prairie land, rectangular in shape, 18 miles wide and 
36 miles long, and is located about 60 miles directly west of Chicago. The Rochelle 
Township High School District is adjacent to the western boundary of DeKalb County 
and its boundaries are quite irregular. 

There is little timber and only a few mnning streams in DeKalb County. This led 
early settlers to believe that the rolling prairies in the central portion of the 
county would serve only as a large range for stock. But today, DeKalb County has 
some of the wealthiest and most productive farms in the nation. 

Identification of Communities. A total M21 cities or villages lie within the survey 
area. Those in DeKalb County are Cortljnd, DeKalb, Genoa, Hinckley, Kingston, 
Kirkland, Lee, Malta, Sandwich, Shabbor.'^i, Sot^nauk, Sycamore and Watennan. 
In the Rochelle Township High School District are the communities of Creston, 
Esmond, Hillcrest, Holcomb, Kings, Lindenwood Rochelle and Steward. 

Population. According to the 1970 U.S. Census Bureau figures, the population 
of the survey area is 86,154; DeKalb County has a population of 71,654 and the 
Rochelle Township High School District has a population of 14,500. The Rochelle 
area also has a migrant population from April through October of about 1,000 persons. 

DeKalb County's population increase since 1960 is 38.6%, a percentage of increase 
exceeded by only two counties in Illinois: DuPage County, with a 56.9% increase, 
and Kendall County with a 50.4% increase. In addition, all 21 communities in the 
survey area had population increases during the past 10 years with the rate of increase 
ranging from 5.8^o to the 78.2% increase in the city of DeKalb (the 181.3% increase in 
the small and comparatively young village of Hillcrest excepted). The large population 
increases, particularly in the urban areas suggest the necessity for the development 
of programs which will utilize the growing potential work force of the area. 

The 1960 and 1970 population figures of each city and village, along with the 
percentage of increase, is listed below: 

Name of community 



DeKalb County 



1960 



1970 



Percent increase 



Cortland 

DeKalb 

Genoa 



461 
18,486 



2,330 
940 
406 
928 
228 
782 

3,842 
690 
899 

6,961 
916 



541 
32,949 



3,003 
1,063 

481 
1,138 

252 

961 
5,046 

730 
1,012 
7,583 

990 



17.4 
78.2 
28.9 
12.0 
18.5 
22.6 
10.9 
22.9 
31.3 
5.8 
12.6 
9.8 
8.1 



Hinckley 
Kingston 
Kirkland 
Lee 



Malta 
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Sandwich 
Shabbona 
Somonauk 
Sycamore 
Waterman 
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Roche Ho Twp. High 
SGhool Distncl 

Creston 454 595 31.1 

Rochelle 7,008 8,588 22.5 

Steward 264 308 16>7 

No census data is presently available for EsiTx>nd, Hillcrest, Holcomb, Kings and 
Linden wood. 



Brief History of the Survey Area. The first settlement in DeKalb County was made in 
1834, and the first school was held in 1836. In 1837, the county seat was established 
in Sycamore^ The county was named in honor of Baron DeKalb, who, on the outbreak 
of the American Revolution, offered his services to the Colonies, was accepted, and 
after nearly four years of fighting, fell in battle. 

DeKalb, the largest city in the survey area, was originally known as Buena Vista, 
and it had only 29 residents in 1850> The early settlers began cultivating the fertile 
soil of the area, and as more acres of land were put into cultivation, DeKalb became 
the trade center of the county. The building of railroads in the county doomed some 
of the earlier communities to extinction and further paved the way for DeKalb to 
become a city of major importance in the area. 
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MANPOWER 
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Holcomb 
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TOWN 



KOUNOtY 09 
SUKVCV AKCA 
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SlONIfiCANt ftAll IINE 



Shabbono 



Hinckity 



SANDWICH 

Somonovk , 
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Two of the first manufacturing establishments in the county were in Sandwich and 
Sycamore, but it was the invention of barbed*wire by Joseph Glidden, who made his 
home in DeKalb, that brought to the area its first wide-spread recognition, DeKalb 
was established as the manufacturing center for the product and the city still carries 
the nickname 'Barb City.' 

The history of the survey area is not without its colorful moments. In 1865, Rochelle 
had its name changed from Lane in an attempt to remove the stigma of 'Hangman's 
Town' that it had received four years eartier when some of its citizens lynched a 
suspected arsonist from the courthouse window. 

Economy. The area's economy is a strong one which is based on a combination 
of agriculture, business, construction, food processing and manuf>^C:turing* 
Agriculturally, the area is one of the most productive in the nation in the production 
of grain* As noted in a recent study,^ the economic growth of the area has accelerated 
since the T950s due to two factors: (T) an expansion of manufacturing employn>ent 
and (2) the impact of Northern Illinois University employment and the retail and 
service activity required to serve the growing student population. Compared to the 
average employment increase for northwestern Illinois counties, employment in 
DeKalb County has increased at a rapid rate. For example, between 1950 and I960, 
DeKalb County employment increased by 30.3%, compared to a 0.3% increase for 
the northwestern Illinois area. The economic growth potential of the survey area 
is great and is enhanced by the area's proximity to Chicago, one of the major markets 
and transportation centers of the nation. 

Transportation. Five railroad lines serve the survey area: the Great Western, the 
Chicago snd Northwestern, the Burlington Northern, the Illinois Central and the 
Milwaukee Road. These railroads provide adequate freight traffic; however, 
passenger transportation is non-existent. Nor, do any of the area's airfields have 
any scheduled passenger air service, due to the proximity of O'Hare International 
Airport in Chicago and the Greater Rockford Airport, which is within 20 miles of the 
Survey area. 

North- south highways in the survey area include Illinois Rte. 23, which goes 
through DeKalb and Sycamore, and Illinois Rte. 51, which goes through Rochelle. 
Illinois Rte. 47 is a major two-lane north-south highway located a few miles to 
the east of DeKalb County. East-west highways include Illinois Rte. 72 through 
Genoa, Kingston and Kirkland; Illinois Rte. 64 through Sycamore; U.S. Alt. 30 through 
DeKalb. Malta, and Rochelle; US. Rte. 30 through Hinckley, Waterman and Shabbona; 
and U.S. Rte. 34 cutting across the southeastern corner of the county through 
Sandwich and Somonauk. 

The Illinois State Toll Highway Authority is presently constructing a toll highway 
east- west through DeKalb County which will connect the survey area with Chicago 
to the oast and to the Quad City^rea on the Iowa border to the west. TWs to« road 
will pass just to the south of DeKalb and Rochelle and will have interchanges near 
these cities. 

Education. The presence of two colleges. Northern Illinois University and 
Kishwaukee College, has had a significant influence on the educational level and 
the economic growth of the area. 

Northern Illinois University, located in DeKalb, was established in 189!> as Northern 
Illinois State Normal School. On July 1, 1957, by action of the 70th General 
Assembly, it became Northern Illinois University. Since that time, authority 
has been granted for the university to offer additional baccalaureate and master's 
degrees, certificates of advanrpH «tiiHu and doctoral degrees. 

•Barton-Aschman Associates, Background Siudies, Comprehensive Plan, City of 
DeKalb, lllmois. Chicago, 1968, p. 2. 
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The instructional services of the university are administered under six major 
divisions including the College of Business, the College of Continuing Education, 
the College of Education, the College of Fine and Applied Arts, the Graduate School, 
and the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 

Enrollment in 1952 was an even 2,000, while in 1971 the enrollment is more than 
24,000. Northern Illinois University presently employs 3,051 fulhtinie people, 
1,454 of whom are faculty members • 

Northern Illinois University offers to persons throughout the survey area classes, 
plays, lecture series, art shows, concerts, athlt^^ic and other events. 

Kishwaukeo College, located one mile northwest of Malta, is a comprehensive 
communiiy junior college serving the high school districts of DeKalb, Genoa-Kingston, 
Kirkland, Malta, Rochelle, Shabbo'^*!, Sycamore and Waterman. It was voted into 
existence in 1967 and had a first-year student enrollment of 600 in the fall of 
1968. Its enrollment reached its present high of 1 ,763 in the fall of 1971 . 

In order to meet the needs of the community, the college has a multi-purpose 
program which includes; 

* vocational and technical training to meet the needs of people who 
wish to improve their skills, prepare for advancement or change of 
employment, gain a vocational experience, or expand their general 
education in these fields , 

* a general studies curriculum for non^^high school graduates. 

* a two-year program for high school graduates who wish to transfer 
to four-year colleges and universities. 

courses for adults who are seeking, through education, new ideas, 
hobbies, friends and cultural enrichment. 

The college offers an extensive evening school program to residents of all ages 
throunhout the survey area. It also recognizes as one of its purposes a contribution 
to the cultural progress of the communities it serves. 
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* 84 percent graduated from high school, 

50 percent from college. 

* 45 percent of persons with formal job 

training earn more than 
$9,000 a year 

* 90 percent of farmers expect to be 

farming in five years 

* 80 percent of farmers' operations involve 

more than 160 acres, with a median 
of 406 acres. 
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Section 3: 

Survey of Manpower 



The survey of manpower in the Kishwaukee area consisted of three distinct phases: 
(1) the mailing of multiple copies of questionnaires to the 26,740 households in the 
survey area, (2) the interviewing of 1^203 individuals between the ages of 16 and 65 
residing in 566 households in incoporated areas, and (3) the interviewing of the 
residents of 95 randomly selected farms within the survey area. 

Multiple copies of a specially devised manpower inventory questionnaire were mailed 
to the 26,740 households in the survey area. Along with the questionnaires were 
included a letter explaining the project, an instruction sheet, and a postage paid 
return envelope. Each member of the household between the ages of 16 and 65 mctusive 
was asked to complete and return a questionnaire. If additional questionnaires were 
required within any household, respondents were given a telephone number to call 
to request additional copies* Also, additional questionnaires were placed in grocery 
stores and other places of business in severe! communities, giving area residents 
an additional opportunity to complete a questionnaire* A total of 6,495 completed 
questionnaires were returned • This represents a return of 20% of the estimated 
33,000 potential workers of the survey area between the ages of 16 and 65. All 
respondents did not answer all questions; therefore, total responses vary with most 
questionnaire items. Percentages have been calculated for most items for ease of 
interpretation. 

Figures 1 and 2 illustrate that the sex of the respondents was nearly equally divided 
while 77% were married, 19.8% were single and 3.2% were divorced. As is evidenced 
in Table 1, 88.5?^ of the respondents were 21 years of age or older and over 70% were 
beyond the age of 25, an age at which the majority of the population can be assu.ned 
to have entered into an occupational endeavor. 
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Table 2 is illustrative of the relatively high educational level of the respondents. 
Over 84% of the respondents graduated from high school while fully 50% had attended 
college. The effect of Kishwaukee College and Northern Illinois University on the 
educational level of the population must be considered as an important factor. 
Since the community college had only been in existence for three years at the time 
of the survey and since much of the programming of that institution is directed 
toward the education of adults, it seems likely that its effect will be even greater 
in the years to come . The fact that over 28% of the respondents have baccalaureate 
or higher degrees seems to be illustrative of the effect of the professional staff of 
Northern Illinois University and other educational institutions on the total survey 
area. 

Table 3 reflects the statements of the respondents regarding their current occupations. 
These responses were coded from the statement of specific occupations by each 
respondent. The table is a descriptive one which illustrates the variety of occupational 
endeavor;^ engaged in by the respondents. Table 4 is of interest in that it specifies 
occupational skills which the respondents possess by way of training and/or experience 
but which they are not necessarily using currently. Multiple responses were permitted 
and 16,354 were obtained. The table illustrates the occupational pools of manpower 
available in the survey area* 



Table 1 

Ag^^ o1 Respondents Mailed Survey 

N 6334 



Ani^ ot Rcsponrtonts 

US ^ 20 11.6^' 

26 30 V4;rv 
31-35 

36 * 40 BaV* 

41 60 17,4^ 

ftt iiO 16.0*\ 

Toi.U 100,0'^ 



Table? 

Fornidl Education of Respondents - Maii^d Svirvcy 

N 6414 
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8 v»vir& or \vss 

Samv Diph school 

n»,!d. Un\U hC\\ao\ (coll. prcpj 

Gf*)<j. Ui\}\\ school ivo tPCli) 

AntM)ri('ri conmu collt^j)*' 

Aitondfd 4 yoar coUrpc 
Rt>co»vt*d BS deo't'<* 
Gradudio d«*Qrc*(* 



of R«»spondi^i^!s 
4.r\. 

30.6". 

y.i'*.. 

1 .4^ 

13.4'\. 
16. 1^ 
I2.r.^ 



Total 



1 oo,n*s. 
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TabN? 3 
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m 




nri 


Ctiflixiial 




Public S©rV)Ci»i 






93 




87 








m> 


Nur»o * rt»pi»lwn*rt 


B& 


Accouotinp ^ rffcti i ke^miirifi 


&3 


Food «i?rviCr» 


7h 




6 a 


ConiirmMio^ voik pomHai 


61 


E due All end I ftssitloniik 




Car|H.MU(»i 




Frnancv* 8» tmiJii 


4n 


Elm Irician 


47 




4o 




46 


Rcftail & who)e«&alM ^alek pen. 


4f> 


AulOmolive ropBir 


44 


Pnnlinp ixcuponon^ 


4? 


ln«poclor 


38 


Postal omployot) 


37 


Industniil ortontod 


37 


Fihny & pf^n^rdt Ofdco 


35 


intiirdnc« 



Currom Occupiinons of RaspondoniH 

3^ UafbH & hau tvc;&»t«r 

3? Olhi(*f Public *mvici>stbatJv*uiinpj 

31 WiOd»no & cutlvnp 

3n 5hH>pinp & u^uivittp 

?8 Fi(*hi lahor 

27 WdHitfr wavtrois 

?b InfoJTwiuon cOttvnumcation * Oi>n, 

^6 New^ nH>dia 

5h Apncuilural lorvicos 

7b PriHitd^^*^*'^ & dixalyat« 

?4 Tocil fii dir 

?4 Nuriii* hcrMk(*ij iiiaciical 

i?3 Farm bijlkxii'lift nwmappnumt 

P3 Wi»tM' turnifchinpt 

^3 Ht>a)rh oCCupatiunA IviMonnanon) 

?1 K<»ypunch Oi)HrdU)ir» 

?n CpthfJuKT optfraiori 

1i) Ptnioniml irajiunp 

IQ tMKutiVt* IH»crcMaiV 

18 ClrtiiCdl & ortici* *upprvi«or4 

1 B Itiw tinforceviTHfni ompioypi* 

1^ Hi*cu*Btion it tounvm 

1l> Piw tonal sarvice* 

15 Hoavv dquipmcM! 

U> Plumber 

1?^ Painioi 



lb vwoii^^m i^ nH.il 

14 Drahnm 

13 filial i»kUi^* 

13 Mav'hwio 6i)pp 

13 Radio lt>l»visioi\ 

13 Plioloprapliy 

12 FriTff d(«parltniMU eiupioVi»f 

12 Comnimcial aM penerai 

12 Mod)ca1 \ty\i luchmcidn 

12 ApriCt^ltuff* hupplv tf>(>dk 

10 Lfiryura 

10 ShetM moial 

1 n Haidware &• bu) Iding »upplit!i 

t o Fdrt« itHtchanicfc 

B Apf icuUgrp Supply peotf^al 

d Dmuai rctctiptiomsrof oa«)i(oni 

Q Haalinp & au coodiiionmp 

9 Radio TV ri^pair 

9 Masonry 

8 ApncuUure supply - feriili/er & chsm, 

8 ^ti^nppraphor 

7 Advoftisinp 

7 Gonwral morchandiitt 

y Mcdica) tochnician - goDera) 

7 Phyttcdl Iharaptsl 

7 Mudicai doctor 

7 Pharmacist 

7 Apphanco ropau 

^ Texnie production 



Table 4 

Secondflry Occupmional Skills of Re^pondeni* 

(Muhiplc responses iJermniud) 
N ^ 16 .354 



Ho. Occupation 

2016 Gcnora) ottico. c tor tea) 

1464 Salc^l 

1144 Rtfiail !rad<» 

89b AQficuHoral production 

724 Stt»m)piaphic t»»cr(ruirial 

661 Coiutruction, mauiicinanco 

643 f ottmuinkUip, bupi'rvikion 

635 Atxounhnp. to«>puiinp 

f^a3 ruilo^hal 

fi73 ApruHiMufdi supply tmvtco 

^71 Shipping rU»rk 

^►47 Apj It uUural pfodiiC t» 

^^11 lrM)nk)nxi,iiinii 

497 FdiKtilinn 

4»b AiiviM tiding 

442 W»h»1mWIc »r»jd^ 

Qjirtoiiiv hvid propHraiiDM 

344 rubric rt*lnlr»d iXTCUpiiluKii 

AuUKuuliyi^ ti'ttinulupy 



No. Occupation 

296 Comnuniiy health aid 

288 Nuf^mfl 

268 Appliance repair 

248 InduKlnal markotmg 

230 MiMSl wofkinp 

228 Hotol & lodging 

184 Eltictncai lochnology 

161 Hoating & air conditioning 

167 Fnpinaonnp^ielatod lochnology 

I4O E(ec(<ro<i«c« <^h()ology 

131 Law untorcomont. corriK^iQAft 

118 frontal hualih iQchnology 

108 MDdtcdl loh toclinology 

102 Plagues occupations 

81 Aviation icchnology 

72 Fir(» fs, tifo safety 

57 R(*frigiir^1ion 

13 Radiologic 
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Table B illustrates the types of training, if any, that the respondents had prior to 
entering the job market. Multiple responses were permitted with n^any respondents 
having gained skills through mote than one fomi of training. 

The data in Table 6 is mutually exclusive and compares the salary ranges of 
individuals who had formal training for their occupations with the salary ranges 
of those who had only on-the-job training* Of immediate significance is the fact 
that of the 2,185 total respondents compared, 1,047 or nearly 48% had no formal 
job training. 

Also of significance is the general distribution of salary ranges of the two groups. 
Of the respondents having had formal training. 45.4% are earning more than $9,000 
per year, while only 29.3% of those with no formal training earn a comparable amount. 
On the other hand, 43.5% of the latter group earn less than $6,000 per year> 

Table 7 indicates the yearly income of 2.556 respondents exclusive of students 

and housewives. Percentages are given for the various salary ranges by occupational 

groups as well as for the total group of 2,556 responderts. 

Of significance for the total group is the fact that the mean annual income of the 
2,556 respondents is $10;112.28. This figure may be somewhat inflated by the 
relatively high percentage of professional persons (doctors, lawyers, university 
staff, etc.) responding to the income item on the questionnaire • On the other hand, 
the economic impact of IMorthem Illinois University on the survey area cannot be 
downgraded. 

Also important to note is the difference in mean annual income between the skilled 
tradesman and those who are semi-skilled and unskilled, with the skilled worker 
earning about $3,000 per year more than the other two groups. This fact would 
again appear to underscore the importance of formal training on income level even 
though that formal training may be of a vocational -technical nature. 

Table B compares the annual income with the formal education {as opposed to formal 
training) of 3,910 respondents to both the education and salary items on the 
questionnaire. The distribution here seems to verify the supposition that 
(1) individuals with less than a high school education earn somewhat less money 
than those with one, (2) individuals with college degrees earn somewhat more 
those without it, and (3) individuals with graduate degrees earn significantly more» 

Figure 3 illustrates the percentage of respondents who were actively seeking 
employment. The majority of the 11.3% who were seeking employment were either 
unemployed or working pan-time though some were employed in full-time positions 
with which they were not satisfied. 



Table 7 Reported Yearly Income of Respondents by Occupational Groups* 
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than 


n.ooo > 


$3-000- 


$6,000 
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$16,000' 


$20,000 
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11.000 




$6,999 


$a.999 


$11,099 


$14,909 


$^9,999 


$24 909 


$26,000 




firm lAb<x»r 




6>0% 


19.3% 


27.1% 


18,J^% 


7.9% 


4.3% 


6.7% 


7,1% 


140 


$10218 




0.5% 


7J\ 


6.2% 


21.0%. 


31.3% 


23.2% 


8.3% 


4.6%> 


2.0%: 


419 


$11,662 


Ciefk ^ itiet 




M.2% 


47.3% 


25.3% 


7.7% 










91 


$b;429 


Ofhco socreianal 


1,0% 




6b.9% 


27.9% 


3.7% 


0.3% 








294 


$6,347 




1.1% 


1.7% 


6.2^. 


3l,2*>fc 


32.6% 


17»4% 


10.6% 


0.3% 




362 


$10,304 


























fflmi'Skilloci 




2.4% 


n.9% 


60.0% 


26.2V 
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$7,833 
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Q9nm9\ inbor 


1.2% 


7.2% 


21.6% 


62.1% 


12.6% 


4.8% 


0.6% 






167 


$7,098 




o.&% 


0.8% 


6.GS 


21.4V 


26.4% 


16,fi% 


16.2% 


6.0% 


3.3% 


B16 


$12,313 
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4V 


16% 
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24% 


14% 


8% 


3% 


1% 


2556 
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table 5 
Traiming of Refpondenti 

(Multiple responses pernvitted) 



Typo of iraininp 



Number of responses 



Served apprenticeship 354 
Completed co. trainmd program 5^2 
Trade school 327 
Militdry trade school 344 
Ceriificflte pr opram at ^ i g 

communitv college 

Actual experience on j ob 2260 
Other types of trammp g^g 

Total 4453 



Table 6 

Relationthip of Income to Trt ininp 



Y(*jiriy Income 
less than i1 ,000 



formal irammp 
' No. of 

f espondtjnts Percem 



0n-tli2>|0b iraimnfl 

No. of 
respondents Percent 



$1,000 - 
$3,000 . 
$6 000 ^ 
$9,000 - 
$12,000 
$15,000 
$20,000 . 



$2,890 
$6,909 
$8.99$ 
$11 .999 
$14,999 
$19,999 
$24,998 



over $25,000 
Total 



31 


2.7% 


42 


4.0% 


81 


7;iv 


126 


12.0^. 


195 


17.1% 


289 


27 S% 


314 


27.6% 


284 


27.1% 


252 


22.1% 


171 


1 6.3% 


149 


13.2% 


69 


6.6% 


73 


6,4% 


47 


4.5% 


32 


2.8% 


12 


1.2% 


11 


1.0% 


7 


.7% 


1138 


100.0% 


1047 


100.0% 



Table 8 Reported Yearly Incorm of Respondanit by Foimal Education 

SaUry Ltv*i 



L«vbI o* Cduciiiion 



than 

n.ooo 



'^-^ over 
«.W fb.SOe $8.9W $14,999 119.900 $24*999 «6 000 



Total 



8 y«ar9 or i«»f 


3.6% 


5.3% 


23.4% 


40.9% 


17.6% 


3.6% 


4.7% 


U2% 




171 


Samo high ichool 


11.1% 


14.6% 


30.2% 


20.3% 


14.4% 


b.9% 


2.5% 


0.6% 


0.6% 


404 


Grfld. high iChOoMcolt pr«p) 




13.3% 


27.1% 


27.8% 


16»6% 


7.3% 


3.1% 


0,9% 


0,4% 


1117 


Gr»d. high nchoot (vo-lech) 


4.9% 


a.3% 


27.1% 


31.9% 


16.8% 


6.6% 


4.9% 


1.4% 




144 


Atlendffd cotnm, collega 




n.1% 


31J% 


27.6% 


14.4% 


8.4% 


1 J% 


1.0% 


0.7% 


298 


Grud. cofnm* coMepe 


4.2% 


18.6% 


37.b% 


27.1% 


10.4% 


2.1% 








46 


Atl»r»dc<3 4«v«jr coll. 


7,2% 


13.3% 


29.4% 


23.4% 


13.5% 


7J?% 


3.6% 


1.0% 


1.4% 


483 


Recaived BS degree 


2.8% 


fij?% 


16.8% 


30.7% 


22.6% 


n,i% 


6.4% 


1.7% 


0.7% 


648 


Roc#(v«d gi-pd. Oterte 


0.7% 


2:?% 


6.2% 


10.9% 


24.6% 


20.4% 


20.9% 


9.0% 


6.0% 


697 


Total N 


lea 


401 


900 


gao 


701 


374 


241 


69 


61 


3910 


% 


4.3% 


10.3% 


23.1% 


26.1% 


17.9% 


9.6% 


6.2% 


2.3% 


1.2% 


100% 
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On the other hand, n greater degree of workei availability is noted in Figure 4» In 
this instance, respondents were aoked, Mf a new industry moved into this area having 
jobs for which you are qualified, would y\.u apply for work?* Full> 1/3 of the respondents 
indicated that they would. The wage level required for a new job is illustrated in 
Figure S. 

In order to cross reference selected data and to gather certain additional information, 
an inventory team conducted personal interviews with a random sampling of persons 
residing within incorporated areas. The sample was chosen by randomly selecting 
addresses from the telephone directory in each area community* To maintain the 
randomness of the sampling, the following procedure was used: if no one was home 
or if no one between the ages of t6 and 65 lived at that address, the interviewer 
went to the first house on the left; if again unsuccessful, he went to the first house 
on the right and continued in a similar fashion until successful , 

A total of S66 households were visited and information was collected about 1,203 
persons between the ages of 16 and 65 who resided within these households. 

Of the 1,203 persons interviewed, 3kd or 27.3% had previously returned the mailed 
questionnaire. This figure compares favorably with the 20% return figure quoted 
previously. 

The data in Figure 6 complement that obtained from the mailed survey. Of the 
individuals interviewed, 51»9% were males while 50.7% of the respondents to the 
mailed survey were of that sex. The marital status of those interviewed, shown 
in Figure 7, is also comparable to the findings of the mailed survey with 76.6% of 
those interviewed being married compared to the 77% married that was reported 
previously. 

Table 9 reports the age differentials of those interviewed. Again this distribution 
is quite similar to that obtained from the data gathered through the mail. Of those 
interviewed, 86% were 21 years of age or older as compared to the 88.5% previously 
reported, and 67,7% were beyond s'-^e age of 25 aij compared to the 70% reported in 
the findings of the mailed survey. 
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Table 10 

Tsble 9 Highest level of Education 

Age of Reapondente - Per eonal Interviews Completed - Personat Interviewt 

N - 1145 N - 1146 



Ape 


Percent 


Education 


Percent 


16 . 20 


16.0% 


Graduated grade school 


1 8-3% 


21 ' 25 


16.3% 






26 ' 30 


12.1% 


Graduated high school 


47.2% 


31 • 36 


9.9% 






36 • 40 


8.0% 


Graduated community college 


11.3% 


41 • 50 


17.4% 






51 ' 60 


14.9% 


Graduated college 


13.8% 


61 65 


5.4% 






100.0% 


Graduate degree 
Total 


9.4% 


Total 


100.0%* 



Table 11 

Age, Sex and Marital Status of Persons Actively Seeking Employment 

N • 50 



Age 


Percent 


16 - 20 


21.3% 


21 ' 25 


42,6% 


26 - 30 


8.5% 


cl • 35 


1 0.6% 


36 • 40 


6.4% 


41 • 50 


2.1% 


51 • 60 


8.5^. 


61 -65 




Total 


100% 



Sex 


Perceni 


Marital 
Status 


Percent 


Female 


56^. 


Married 


58^h 


Mate 


44% 


Single 


42% 


Total 


100% 


Total 


100% 
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TaWe 10 again reflects the relatively high educational level of the respondents with 
81.7% having graduated from high school and 23.1% having a baccalaureate or higher 
degree as compared to 84% and 28%, respectively, reported in the mailed data* Personal 
interview data does not indicate the percentage who had anended college without 
receiving a degree though 11.3% of those Interviewed had completed a community 
college program. 

Figure 8 illustrates one additional set of data which can be compared with the 
findings of the mailed survey^ Of the 681 responses to the question of whether or not the 
individuals actively were seeking employment, 50 persons representmg 7,3% said that 
they were. This percentarie is somewhat below the 11:3% responding positively to 
this item on the mailed questionnaire. This may reflect a hesitancy on the part of 
individuals to report this in a personal interview (only 57% would respond at all to 
this questirn). or it may indicate that a higher overall percentage of those seeking 
employment returned the mailed questionnaire in the hope of obtaining individual 
assistance. 

Table 11 describes in more detail the 50 individuals identified in the personal 
interviews who were actively seekino employment. Nearly 64% were under the age 
of 25 and 21.3% were under 21 years of age. A slightly higher percentage of females 
and married persons were searching for jobs than were males and unmarried individuals. 

Figures 9 and 10 and Tables 12 and 13 add additional descriptions of the population 
sampled through personal interviews. Some 17,3% were attending school full-time 
while 6.8% were attending school on a part-time basis, taking at least one course. 
As is indicated in Table 12, fully two*thirds of the sample responding had held their 
current jobs less than 10 years, while nearly one-third had been in their current Jobs 
less than two years. At the same time. Table 13 illustrates that 48*4% of the 
respondents had resided within the same community fewer than 10 years, while nearly 
26% had done so fewer than three years. United States census data indicate DeKalb 
County is one of the three fastest growing counties in Illinois. This survey 
seems to confirm the fact that a relatively high percentage of individuals have 
moved into the area in the past 10 years. One reason for this growth may be the 
rapid growth of Northern Illinois University . 
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Table 12 
Length of Current 
Employment of Respondents 

N . 632 



Number of years 
At least Less than 



0 


- 1 


1 


- 2 


2 


' 3 


3 


' 4 


4 


^ 6 


6 


- 8 


8 


^ 10 


ia 


- 15 



15 & over 
Total 



Pt?rcont 



1 Ci^S\ 

9.6^. 
7.r\ 
6.8% 
1 0.3^. 

100.0% 



Ttbl« 13 

tength of Community Rasidence 



Conimunity 
Matb 

IU>ch«lle 

N • 77 

Sycamofe 
N - 86 

Othor towns 
in survey aroa 
N 166 

Total 
N • 566 



les$ than 
1 year 



15-2% 
11,7% 
14.0% 
12.7% 



Number of years hved m community 

y -3 3-5 5-10 10-20 20 Of more 

19.4% 8.9% 14.3% 13J% 39^^ 

5.2% 6.5% 13,0% 27.3% 35,4% 

5.8% 16.3% 17.4% 22.1% 24.4% 

8.4% 3>6% 12.7% 16,9% 45,8% 



13.7% 12:2% 8.1% 14.4% 17.4% 34.2% 



Tabta 14 Farm Acra»9« Omitd ar>d Optrat*d 

(Multiple responses permitted) 



■ Number 


Tenant'Operator 


Owner. Operator 


Custom Operator 


Owner -Non Operator 


Farm laborer 


of acres 


Number 


Porceni 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Perconi 


Number 


Percent 


NumtMr 


Percent 


1 • 80 


3 


4.6% 


9 


19.6% 


1 


10.0% 


1 


16.7% 


2 


28.6% 


81 - 160 




23,1% 


8 


17.4% 


1 


10.0% 


3 


60.0^ 


0 


0.0% 


161 • 240 


6 


9.2% 


& 


10.9% 


1 


10.0% 


1 


16.7% 


2 


"8.6% 


241 - 320 


9 


13.9% 


6 


13.0% 


4 


40.0% 


0 


0.0% 


2 


26.6% 


321 - 480 


13 


20.0% 


7 


16.3% 


0 


0.0% 


0 


0.0% 


0 


0.0% 


401. 640 


8 


12.3% 


2 


4.3% 


1 


10.0% 


0 


0.0% 


0 


0.0% 


641.1000 


7 


10.8% 


5 


10.9% 


2 


20.0% 


1 


16.7% 


0 


0.0% 


1001 2000 


3 


4.6% 


2 


4.3% 


0 


0.0% 


0 


0.0% 


0 


0.0% 


Over 2000 


1 


1.5% 


2 


4.3% 


0 


0.0% 


0 


0.0% 


1 


14.2% 


Total 


66 


IUO.0% 


48 


100.0% 


10 


100.0% 


6 


100.0% 


7 


100.0% 
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Personal Interviews with Rural Residents 

In order to obtain a samplino of more specific infonration about farm operations in 
the survey area and to determine the attitudes of farmers regarding the future of 
their operations, survey team members with knowledge and experience In agricultural 
operations personally interviewed a random sample of 95 area farmers and farm owners. 
All respondents were asked identical questions though all did not respond to all items. 

Table 14 summarizes the status and operations of the 95 individuals interviewed as 
well as the number of acres involved under each operational category. Multiple 
responses were permitted, and a total of 134 responses were made. Several of the 
farmers owned and operated some acreage and rented additional acreage for their 
operations. At the same time, several of the custom operators, those who own their 
equipment and work the farms of pthers, also fell into the tenant and owner-operator 
categories. The farm laborers were also primarily involved as tenant-operators. 

Over 68% of the respondents were involved at least in part as tenant-operators. More 
than 48% were involved totally or in part as owner-operators. 

Table 15 more clearly defines the farm operations of the 95 respondents in terms 
of total acreage owned and worked. Nearly 80% of the famiers' operations involved 
more than 160 acres, while only 6.3% were involved with SO acres or less. The mean 
acreage per operation was 627; however, this figure is heavily influenced by those 
farmers with larger acreage. A moie descriptibe figure is likely the median acreage 
per operation which stood at 406 acres. 

Tables 16 and 17 further define the farm operations of the respondents. As is 
evidenced by Table 16, 52 farmers own some farm land. Half of those farmers own 
less than 227 acres, the median figure for the group. Again, the mear acreage of 
462 is heavily influenced by the group owning larger farms. 

Table 17 gives evidence of the fact that many farmers cannot subsist strictly on the 
basis of the farms they own. The 391 median acreage of farms worked is more than 
160 acres higher than the median of farms owned. Again, the mean figure of 508 is 
considerably higher than the more descriptive median. The consistent discrepancies 
between the mean and median figures lends credence to the argument that the 
distribution of size of farm operations, when measured by acreage owned, worked, 
or a combination of the two, is skewed toward the higher end by the large operators. 
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Mean acroage per operation • 627 
Median acreage per operation » 406 



Table 16 
Atteagt of Farm Operationv 




Table 16 
Acrtaat Owned by Farmers 




No. of acres 


No* of farmers 


Percent 


No. of acres 


No, of larmers 


r v* \, vM* 


80 or lets 


6 




80 or less 


10 


19.2^ 


81 • 160 


14 


14,7% 


81 - 160 


11 


21 


161 • 240 


7 


7.4% 


161 . 240 


6 


1 1 .5*- 


241 . 320 


\2 


12.6% 


241 . 320 


6 


1 1 


321 . 480 


16 


16.9% 


321 . 480 


7 


13,r>. 


481 • 640 


13 


13.7% 


481 • 640 


2 


3,<)'\. 


641 .1000 


12 


12.6% 


641 -1000 


6 


11.5". 


1001 -2000 


12 


12,6% 


1001 -2000 


2 


3.9^.. 


over 2000 


3 


3.2% 


over 2000 


2 


3>9"- 


Total 


96 


100.0% 


Total 


62 


100.0". 



Mean acreage owned bv farmers • 462 
Median acreage owned by farmers - 227 



Table 17 

Aaeage Worked by Faimers But Not Owned 



No. of acres 


No, of farmers 


Percent 


80 or less 


6 


8.6% 


81 • 160 


9 


12.9% 


161 . 240 


5 


7.1% 


241 . 320 


8 


V1.4% 


321 * 480 


16 


22,9% 


481 - 640 


11 


15.7% 


641 * 1000 


8 


12.9% 


10U1 • 2000 


4 


6.7% 


over 2000 


2 


2.8% 


Total 


70 


100.0% 



Moan acrcaoo worked bv ferrtKJrs but noi ownod - 508 
Median acreaflii worked by farnnjrs bul not owned • 391 



Table 18 

Work Status of Employees of Farmers 



Work Status 


Niinibtir 


Pe»rc<»ni 


FuM*tin^ year around 


26 




Fuil-time seasonal )y 


19 


16.8^. 


Part-time year around 


4 


3.5'*. 


Pan-time soasonoUy 


28 




Parj-lin>e day-to-day 


36 


31.9' . 


Totdl 


113 


im.n 
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As is indicated in Figure 11. 21,9% of the respondents to this question indicated that 
they work at east part of tin? year at jobs which are not related to farming. Nearly 
13% work full-time at another job the year around , 

Tables 18 and 19 and Figures 12 and 13 yield information about the employees of the 
farmers surveyed. As is indicated in Table 18, the farmers interviewed employ a 
total of 113 individuals either on a full-time or part-time basis. Obviously the 
larger operations employ most of these individuals. The current stage of mechanization 
and sophistication of operation has obviously lessened the number of employees 
necessary to the operations. Hourly wages of the employees of the fanners who 
responded to this item are described in Table 19^ As is evidenced in Figure 12, 
over half of the employees are provided with more than wages alone for their services. 
Nearly a fourth are provided with a house and in some cases utilities, while 11% 
are provided room and board. The business and industrial techniques of production 
bonus or share of the business is provided in 13,7% of the cases. 

Figure 13 illustrates that of the 68 farmers responding to this question, 69.1% thought 
that there would be no need to increase the number of enployees they hire during the 
next five years. Slightly more than one-fourth believed that they would need to hire 
one or two additional persons, presumably as a result of increased production operations. 
Increased mechanization, however, might lower the number of employees required. 

Table 20 illustrates five-year expectations of 84 respondents. Fully 90% of the 
respondents expect to be farming five years from now. Of the eight farmers who did 
not expect to be farming in five years, only two indicated as a cause low income or 
inadequate resources. Of those who did expect to continue farming, 41 or 53.9% 
believed that they would have more acreage to farm or more livestock to raise. Those 
who would still be farming saw the following as the greatest problems facing them 
in the next five years: acreage for expansion, 27.6%; financing, 22.4%; labor, 19.7%. 

Figure 14 perhaps best illustrates the attitudes of the farmers surveyed. Of those 
interviewed, 82.7% indicated that they would not leave farming if a new full-time 
job became available, while 17.2% said that they would. 
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HoMTly Wag* R«t«« of EmptoyMs of Farm«r» 


Hourly r»te 


Number 


Percent 


Under $1,50 


2 


3.4% 


IIJBO *$2.00 


32 


54.2% 


f 2.01 * 13.00 


25 


42.4% 


♦3.ai*>4»00 


0 


0*0% 


awer $4.00 


0 


0.0% 


Total 


59 


100.C% 
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Table 20 

Farnwrs Who Expeci lo b« Firming 5 Yeirt From Now 

N ^ 84 



Expoct to bo Farming 190.5V) Do No txpeci \o be Formmo [B.^W 



No. ot Acfn« 


No. of Farm Operaiians 


Porcom 


No. o( Farm OptnAtions 


Porconi 


1 


. an 


b 




1 


12.5% 


81 


- lt)D 


7 


9.2^ 


& 


62.5% 


U>1 


- 240 


5 


6.6V 


0 




?41 


. 320 


12 


15.8^ 


0 




321 


• 480 


16 


21.1% 


0 




481 


* 640 


12 


15.8% 


0 




641 


- 1000 


8 


)0A% 


1 


12.5V 


inoi 


* 2000 


10 


13.2% 


0 




over 2000 


1 


1.3% 


1 


12.6% 




Total 


76 


100. a* 


8 


1 00.09i> 
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60 percent earn less than $6,000 
Literacy level low. 



* Only 18 percent have graduated 

from high school. 

* Younger than general population. 

Mexican group shows dispersed living pattern, 
while Cuban group concentrates in DeKalb. 
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Secfion 4: Surveyof 
Spanish-Speaking Residents 



In order to deal effectively with the unique language and cross-cultural problems that 
are inevitablv involved with a survey of settled-in non-English speaking people, a 
bilingual interviewer was employed as a member of the survey team> In addition to 
being bilingual, this interviewer possessed the interpersonal skill and background 
experience that was necessary to reach as nearly all of the settled-in Spanish*speakino 
population as possible. In addition to completing the Spanish-speaking questionnaire, 
the respondents were assisted in completing portions of the mailed questionnaires. 
Since none of the 304 Spanish-speaking persons interviewed had previously completed 
the mailed questionnaire, th& information which they supplied the interviewee- can 
be compared to the cross-section of native Americans who had completed it. 

s evidenced by Figures 15 and 16, the sex snd nf>aritai status of the Spanish-speaking 
spondents are nearly identical to those of the respondents in the mailed survey. 
Of the Spanish-speaking, 50.3% were male while 50.7% of the general group were 
of that sex. Ot the Spanish-speaking, 76.8% were married as compared to 77% of 
the general respondents. 
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T»bt«22 

Foffwl Ediicillon of Htspondrntt - Sfwnliti-$potli<n9 

N • 291 



A9« 


Percent 


EdMCtnon 


Percent 


16-20 


16.5% 


8 v«iiri or leil 


63^% 


21-26 


19,9\ 


Sonw high ichool 


V8.2% 


26-^0 


16.8«h 


Gmd. high ichoo) 




31 • 36 




Somo community colloQt 


2.1% 


36 • 40 


0.6% 


Grad. community collage 


0.7% 


41 - 50 


16.9% 


Attended 4-Yeaf college 


1,0% 


61 ^60 


5.9% 


Received BS dagree 


5.1% 


61 - 66 


1,0% 


Craduaio dopreo 


^>8% 


Total 


100,0% 


total 


100»0% 



The data in Table 21 indicates that on the whole, the Spanish-speaking population 
is younger than the general population of the area. Percentages are consistently 
higher for every age group up to the age of 40 and consistently lower for the age 
groups beyond 40. The greatest percentage difference lies in the 51-60 age 
group where only 5.9% of the Spanish- speaking fall into the category, while 16.0% 
of the mailed survey respondents were in that age range. 

A striking difference in educational level between the Spanish-speaking and the 
native American respondents is evidenced in Table 22. As was previously mentioned, 
over 84% of the native American respondents had graduated from high school. Only 
18.6% of the Spanish-speaking had done so, while over 63% had eight years or less 
of formal education. While 50% of the general group had attended college, only 9 7% 
of the Spanish -speaking had done so. 

Table 23 further defines the literacy level of the Spanish-speaking community. Of the 
304 respondents, 29.6% indicated they could not read Spanish; 32.2% indicated they 
could not write Spanish; 36.2% indicated they couM not read English; and 44.1% 
indicated they could not write English. It should also be noted that 10.6% indicated 
that they could neither read nor write Spanish or English, this of a population between 
the ages of io and 65. 

There were two distinct groups of Spanish-speaking residents identified by the 
interviewer, those of Mexican heritage and those of Cuban heritage. Contrary 
to the rural and widely dispersed living pattern of the Mexican, the Cuban, with 
two exceptions, has taken up residence exclusively in OeKalb. 

Of the 61 Cuban respondents, there was just one who said he did not read and write 
Spanish. Numbered among the Cuban respondents were five college professors, 
two high school teachers, a male nurse and an airline pilot. Among the respondents 
of Mexicw heritage, there were three persons with college degrees, one of whom was 
a college instructor. Though an evident difference in educational achievement was 
observed between the Cuban and Mexican groups, it must be pointed out that these 
difference do not reflect intellectual capacity, as much as political and cross-cultural 
circumstances. 

Another distinct difference noted by the interviewer between the respondents of 
Cuoan and Mexican heritage was the relative aggressiveness and the ability to 
acculturate in the predominantly white community. Again, one should be cautioned 
not to ascribe these differences to a single factor. Educational level, sense of 
nationalism (or lack of it), physical features (light vs. dark skin, blue vs. dark 
eyes), stereotype notions, and community acceptance all combine to create a 
contrasting image. 
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Hwk (taiwft \ii V'AN.^K ^^a»i»iHi Pm^ik*^ 




l^evt^ lit 




Liieracr Uv»l of tht 5p«ni»r»*SpfaKinQ Contminity 




Abiiuv io: 

R«ad Spanttti 

Wrtt« ^anian 

Spoak Spanish 

Underttand Spaniih 

Read EnQtiah 

Speak Engiifh 

Wnto Engliah 

Understand English 

A^ad Spanish and English 

Spaak Spanish and English 

Write Spanish and English 

Underiiand Spanish and English 

Read Spanish, but not English 

Speak Spanish* but not English 

Write Spanish, but rK>t English 

Understand Spanish, but not English 

Neither read nor wriit Spanish nof English 



Perconi 
70.4% 

96,U 

7M% 
bh.9K 
7BM 
43.1% 
49,0% 
35.9% 
BO.0% 
15,1% 
14.1% 
18.1% 
18.1% 
10.5% 



Table 24 

Wage Level Raquired for a New Job ** Spanish^Speaking 

N .201 



Per hour Mrage level 


Porcrnt 


^1.60 - $1.99 


14.9^. 


^2.00 . >2.9B 


32.8V 


>3.00 - S3.99 


36.8V 


M,00 . $4.99 


12.0V 


»&.00 . 6^.99 


2,0% 


ovor $6.00 


t.5V 


Toial 
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Another difference between the two groups was the apparent affluence of the Cuban 
cornmunity as manifested by the apartments, homes and furnishinQs. In addition, 
the Cuban community was somewhat older and appeared to have fewer « hildren than 
did the Mexican group> 

In addition to the two primary groups of Spanish^speaking. there were a total of five 
persons of Ecuadorian, Peruvian* Spanish and Nicaraguan heritage. 

As is indicated in Figure 17, 69% of the Spanish-speaking respondents were employed 
fullMime, while 5.8% were employed part-time and 26.2% were not working. This 
25.2% includes housewives and others not in the labor force. Figure 18 illustrates 
li^liJ^ actively seeking employment. This is a higher percentage than the 
11,3% found for the native Americans surveyed by mail. A significant degree of 
i^t O'ssatisfaction among the Spanish- speaking is illustrated by Figure 19. Fully 
73.4 of the 278 respondents to this question indicated that they would apply for a 
new job if one became available. This is more than twice as high a percentage as 
that reported by the native American respondents. As is indicated in Table 24, 
the Spanish-speaking group would accept significantly lower wages for a new i'ob 
than would the native Americans. 

Table 25 reports the yearly income ot tne ibti :>panish-speaKing respondents exclusive 
Of students and housewives. Over 60% of the Spanish-speaking residents earn less 
than $6,000 annually while 91.5% earn less than $9,000. For comparison purposes 
the average yearly income of 2,556 respondents to the mailed survey was $10,112.28. 

Table 26 illustrates the length of current employment of the Spanish-speaking group 
Of the respondents, 81.6% have held their current jobs less than six years while 
only 8.2% have done so more than 10 years, This can be compared with 55.2% and 
30.9% respectively for the native Americans. 

Migrant Workers 

The previous data on the Spanish-speaking has dealt with those individuals of foreign 
heritage who have settled-out and become residents of the survey area. However, 
no discussion of this sort would be complete without some remarks on another 
sizeable and significant portion of the labor force in the area covered by this survey. 

Reference here is made to the primarily migrant worker who comes about the middle 
of April and stays until the beginning of November and who engages in one or 
several kinds of agriculturally related jobs. This group is nearly all of Mexican 
heritage Although the overwhelming majority have permanent residences in Texas, 
there are some who come from across the border in search of seasonal employment 

Of this group, there are several different kinds of workers and consequently different 
kinds of work and living patterns. The earliest of these workers arrive around the 
middle of April or just a bit later. They pick asparagus until about the 4th of July. 
These people often find work weeding corn until detassling time, at which time 
they may be hired for detassling. Often, however, they move on to the crops in 
Wisconsin and Michigan. A second group of agricultural migrant workers is contracted 
by different tomato growers in the area. Because these people may have a period 
of about three weeks between their arrival and the ripening of tomatoes, the seed 
corn companies in the area can provide then-, with work for what would otherwise be 
a slack period. At the same time, the seed corn companies are satisfying a very 
unique and difficult labor problem of their own, A third group of seasonal migrant 
is the group contracted by the canning companies located in DeKalb and Rochelle. 

A number of factors make extremely difficult the assessment of the total number of 
seasonal migrant workers for the area covered by the survey. According to the best 
figures and estimates of the interviewer, a fairly approximate number of 1,000 
persons between the ages of 16 and 65 might be conjectured. This would suggest 
a much larger migrant population. It should be clear that little observation needs 
to be made relative to the educational achievement and/or prospects for this fluid 
population. 
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Rvportvd VsarlY Incoma ot Rospondsnts* 


N * m 












13000 • 5899 








$9000 ' 1189a 


7.0\ 


$12000 • 14999 


1.1^ 


ilBQQO • 1fi009 


0.0% 


*20000 - 24999 


0.05fe 


ovor i2&.000 




Total 


100.0% 



*5tud«nt» and houftiiwivo* oxckudsd. 



rabl«2e 
Letfgth t^r Ciirr«ni Emptoynwit « 
N 1&7 



SpinilH-SpeaKing 



Nunrbar of yoArt 
mora lhan lest ihin 

0 . 1 

1 • 2 

2 - 3 

3 * 4 

4 - 6 
6 8 
8 • 10 

to - IS 
ovar 16 
Toul 



Porcem 



9.6% 
16.6% 
24.2% 
17.2% 
14*0% 

U9% 
U% 
6,9% 

100.0% 
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* Recall trade accounts for 40 percent 

of establishments 

* Professionals lead in full-time employees 

with agriculture second. 

* Extensive numbers of workers ^^^"S retrained, 

upgraded or inducted into work force 
through special programs. 

* Highest turnover rate, 22 percent, occurs 

in contract construction. 
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Section 5: 



Survey of Employers 



This final phase of the Ktshwaukee Manpower Survey was designed to provide 
information on actual and anticipated opportunities for gainful employment in 
business and industry of DeKalb County and the Rochelle Township High School 
District. The first objective was to determine employment opportunities in the area 
which could be met by matching employment needs with existing manpower resources 
to approach full employment. Identifying and developing educational programs to 
respond to manpower training needs and to future labor market needs was the second 
major objective. Guidance and counseling of youth and adults in making appropriate 
career and vocational choices based on the obtained information became the third 
objective. 

Personal interviews were conducted with representatives of all firms hiring 10 or more 
employees, resulting in reports from 328 major establishments, A sample of firms 
less than 10 employees and representing the area geographically, and in terms of 
large and small communities, involved an additional 361 establishments. Representatives 
of 689 establishments were interviewed, providing information about 27,101 full-time 
and part-time positions representing more than 80% of the area's work force. While 
all firms reported on employment, some did not report on ail other items. 

Two classification systems were used in the Manpower Occupational Survey instrument 
to provide a uniform basis for collecting, analyifing, summarizing and transmitting 
data in terms useful to employment and education agencies at the local, state and 
national levels. The Division of Vocational and Technical Education at state and 
national levels, the National Center for Educational Statistics, the Manpower 
Administration of the U, S. Department of Labor, the State Employment Service, 
schools and research agencies may use the statistics on a comparative basis with 
EDP facilities . Establishments of the survey area were classified by Standard 
Industrial Classification codes (SIC) for comparison with 1970 Census data. 
Occupations found within the firms other than those requiring a baccalaureate or 
higher degree were classified by Office of Education, Health, Education and Welfare 
codes {0E).« The OE code sv .^em describes job market information in terms of 
the vocational and technical i .e ^uctional programs which prepare for the career. 
A uniform basis for comparisc; jf enrollments, graduates, placements and other 
significant items at local, statu and national levels is afforded. The OE code ranges 
froir very broad subject matter areas to very specific programs. Each succeeding 
level of specificity may be considered to be contained in the previous one. Although 
10 digits are possible, the Kishwaukee survey classified all occupations with-in a 
six-digit code number, sufficient \*o reflect the kind and level of work performed. 

•U.S. Government Printing Office, Vot utional I'ducation and Occupations 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education'; 
and U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, No. FS 5.280 80061 
Washington, D,C, 20402, 1969, p. Ix. 
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The seven Ot groups which represent the nearly 22,000 occupations defined by the 

Du tionury of Occupational Titles are classified as: 

01 Agriculture *14 Office Occupations 

04 Distributive Occupations 16 Technical Occupations 

07 Health Occupations 17 Trade and Industrial Occupations 

09 Home Econoniics 

Variables to be considered were based on recommendations of the Board of Vocational 
Education and Rehabilitation, Division of Vocational and Technical Education. 
Bulletin No, 34 571. 

Table 27 indicates that retail trade establishments constitute two fifths of the firms 
in the area hiring more than 10 employees, with 131 establishments represented. 
DeKalb has been the trade center of the county and continues to serve this function 
as shopping centeis add to the selection of goods and services. 

Manufacturing establishments have increased in DeKalb County and Rochelle and 
comprise 16 J percent of the large firms. Expansion of manufacturing in the community 
continues as firms move into the industrial sites from Gook County and other urban 
areas. 

Agriculture and related businesses rank third in this survey with 38 firms representing 
11,8 percent of the total. Fourth position is achieved by the combined firms of 
finance, insurance and real estate, totalling 18 businesses and representing 5.6 
percent. Fifth in rank are government and education with 5.0 percent, Combining 
the establishments in fourth and fifth positions finds a burgeoning proportion of 
professional occupations rising in the community, as well as an increase in related 
office occupations. 

Wlien classified by number of employees. Table 28 reveals that smaiJ firms employing 
10-19 still typify the majority in this area; 220 firms fall within this classification, 
an important 67.1 pbrcent. Adding the next t vo categories to this, 20-49 and 50-74, 
respectively, one finds 87.8 percent of the firms in the community having 74 or fewer 
eniployees. There are 11 firms with 500 or more workers, a growing number, with 
3.4 percent of the payroll. 

Table 29 describes the occupations found within the businesses and industries of 
of the area in terms of number of workers engaged. Of the total 17,285 full-time 
workers, over half were classified as professional. When part-time professionals 
were added, this percentage became 41.2 percent of the total 27,101 employees. 
Second in number of full-time employees is agriculture with 2,760; adding their 
part-lime workers brings the total to 3,911 or 14 A percent. Technical workers are 
third in number of full-time workers with 2,753; adding 1,465 part-time workers, 
technical employees constitute a greater overall percentage than agricultural worl'crs 
with a 15.6 percent. A full-time employee was defined as one who worked 30 hours 
or more per week on a regular basis while a part-time employee was one who worked 
fewer than 30 hours a week and/or one who worked on a temporary basis* The 
relatively small number of individuals classified as office employees is a result 
of the methods used in the classifying of workers. Many secretaries and other 
employees often considered office workers as being included under other classifications. 

Employment trends in DeKalb County and Rochelle are Indicated in Table 30. Classified 
by SIC code, the 680 firms reporting indicated some scarcities. More firms, however 
reported adequate supplies in their fields than reported scarce supplies. A few firms 
indicated a surplus of workers applying for positions. The following definitions were 
used: 

Scarce • insuffient supply of qualified workers 
Adequate - sufficient supply to meet current needs 
Surplus - supply of workers greater than needs 
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Mi|or Fitmt by SIC Clatiification* 

\f\m% Hirmg More lh«n 10 Perton*) 



Clatttftcaiion 

Apricultur* 
Contract conitruclion 
MtnufiClurinfl 

Tr«ni.. comm. & public uliK 
WholeMl« tr»d« 
Rttail tr»d« 

Firxncf, iniur., A real e«t. 
Buttneia & r«piir lerv. 
P«rional svrvicei 
Bni«rtainm«nt lervicei 
Professional services 
Govt. <" education 



Total 



ruble 2f 

Total Envloyees by OC Clataificallon 



No. of finni 


P^rceni 


OE claiiification 


Full-time 


Pan*? 1 me 


Total 


38 


11.856 


A(^jculiure 


2760 


1151 


3911 


M 


3.>% 


Agriculture^related 


426 


436 


862 


B4 


16.7% 


Disiribuiion/Marketing 


1137 


1730 


2867 


11 


3.4% 


Heallf) 


246 


1166 


1403 


n 


3.4% 


Home Economic! 


127 


79 


206 


131 


40.6% 


Office 


659 


174 


733 


IB 


5.6% 


Technical 


2753 


1465 


4218 


9 


2.6% 


Trade & Induitrial 


679 


1068 


1647 


V2 


3»7% 


Professional 


6696 


2558 


11264 


3 


0.9% 


Total 








8 


2.4% 


1 7,285 


9.816 


27,101 


16 


6.0% 








323 


100.0% 











Percent 

14.4% 

3.2% 
10.6% 
5^% 
0*8% 
2.8% 
16.6% 
6.2% 
41.2% 

100.0% 



•6 firms unclassified 



Table 28 
Major Firme by Size 

(Firms Hiring More than 10 Persons) 

No. of employoos No. of fiims Porcont 

67.1% 
13.7^ 
7,IH. 
2,7% 
2.7V 

^e\ 

100.0% 



10 . V9 


220 


20 . 49 


45 


50 . 74 


23 


75 . 99 


9 


100 .174 


9 


176 -249 


2 


250 . 499 


9 


500 Of more 


n 


Total 


328 
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Standard Industrial Classifications were used to project the increase in employment 
in the surveyed communities. Great increises were anticipated in retailing and 
manufacturing and when combined with anticipated small increases in those fields, 
the total firms predicting increases in retail trade was 120 and in manufacturing 
99. Decreases were not anticipated to any appreciable degree in any areas. The 
following definitions were used: 

Great increase - over 20 percent 

Small increase - 5-20 percent 

Same - may vary slightly up or down 

Small decrease - 5-20 percent 

Great decrease - over 20 percent 

Annual turnover rates by Standard Industrial Classifications revealed data of importance 
to training programs and in the placement and counseling of students. Highest 
turnover rates among SIC classifications were reported for contract construction 
trades, 22%r although this group comprised only 26 finns of the total 673 reporting. 
Retail trade, with 17% turnover, revealed considerably higher TBles than wholesale 
trade with 10%. The number of retail firms involved, however, would tend to permit 
greater job changing within the 219 firms than within the 18 wholesalers. The 
turnover rate for professional services was high with 13%, With several months 
required to become productive in a professional office, turnover rates there would 
seem to be a problem. Lowest turnover rates were found in agriculture with 5%. 
Finance, insurance and real estate showed 6%. 
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Table 30 

Employer Pwception of Local Supply of Workers 
by SIC CUttification 



No .of firms Perception of Supply 

Classification reporting Scarce Adequate Surplus 



Agricalture 


94 


4^ 


46 


1 


Contract conairgction 


25 


6 


14 


6 


Manufacturing 


146 


59 


79 


8 


Trans,, comm., & pub. uttl. 


23 


4 


15 


4 


Wholesale trade 


16 


4 


9 


b 


Detail trade 


213 


76 


11^ 


25 


Finance, ins,, real est. 


32 


2 


26 


4 


Business & repair service 


12 


5 


7 


0 


Personal services 


19 


3 


13 


3 


Entertainment services 


7 


2 


5 


0 


Professional services 


16 


3 


11 


2 


Govt. *> education 


56 


5 


32 


19 


Unclassified firms 


14 


3 


11 


0 


Total 


680 


219 


385 


76 



Table 31 

Five^Year Proiecied Manpower Needs by Type of Firm 



No, of Firms 


Great 


Classification reportirig 


increase 


Agriculture 


94 


19 


Contract construction 


29 


5 


Manufacturing 


146 


39 


Trans, comm. & pub. util. 


23 


7 


Wholesale trade 


18 


4 


Retail trade 


215 


43 


Finance, ins. & real est. 


32 


8 


Business & repair ler. 


12 


2 


Personal services 


19 


6 


Entertainment services 


7 


2 


Professional servN:es 


14 


3 


Govt. - education 


62 


3 


Unclassified firms 


14 


4 


Total 


686 


146 



Projected Rate of Increase 

Sm«ll Small Great 

increase Same decrease decrease 



22 


52 


0 


1 


8 


16 


0 


0 


60 


47 


0 


D 


3 


12 


1 


0 


8 


6 


0 


0 


77 


92 


D 


3 


8 


16 


0 


0 


4 


6 


0 


0 


1 


12 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


6 


6 


0 


0 


27 


31 


0 


1 


7 


3 


0 


0 




299 


1 


b 



Table 32 

Anniwl Tumovvr Katt by SIC ClaaeiflcatHm 



Classification 



No, of firms 
reporting 



A^-iculture 93 

Contract constf«tion 26 

Manufacturing 145 

Trans,, Comm,, & Pufcj, Util, 23 

Wholesale trade ys 

Retail trade 219 

Finance, ins.. 81 real est. 31 

Business & repair service 12 

Personal services I8 

Entertainment services 7 

Professional services 16 

Govt.* Education S4 

Unclassified firnis 11 



Rate of turnover 

5% 
22% 
11% 
12% 

7% 

6% 
8% 
10% 
15% 
13% 

9% 

8% 



Total 



673 



TaMa33 

Union StatiM by SIC ClaulficMton 

N.673 



Classification 



No. of firms 
reponing unions 



Agriculture 7 

Contract construction 9 

Manufacturing 27 

Trans., Comm* & Pub, util. 6 

Wholesale trade 3 

^«tail trade 1I 

Finaiice, ins. & reel est. 0 

Business 81 r^titiir service 0 

Personal services 0 

Entenainment services 0 

Professional services 0 

Govt. • Education 7 

Unclassified firms 0 

Total 70 



No. of firms 
without unions 

BO 

17 
119 

17 

17 
206 

32 

12 

17 
7 

16 

49 

14 

603 
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Union status by SIC classification of industries and businesses in the area is revealed 
by Table 33^ Seventy firms have unions and 603 are currently without union status. 
Of the firms with union affiliation, 27 are in manufacturing, 11 in retail trade, 9 in 
^ contract construction, and the remaining in agriculture, government, transportation and 
wholesaling. It is an appreciable fact that in this growing industrial community, the 
greatest number of manufacturing firms are not unionized. Retail unions, too, are 
conspicuously absent from the majority of retail establishments, 206 without, although 
this is a growing trend in metropolitan areas. 

Minority workers are receiving a greater share of eniployn>ent opportunities in the 
area in occupations requiring vocational training, as disclosed in Table 34. The 
greatest number, 397, are employed in contract construction. Manufacturing employs 
263 of the 987 minority workers, followed by 205 in retail trade. These three areas 
employ 90% of the group; adding agriculture with its 87 employees brings the foui^ 
areas to 96% of the employment opportunities. Greater emphasis should be given 
to minority group employment in all fields through Job training, including upgrading, 
iob placement and counseling assistance. 

Training programs and fringe benefits are described in Table 35- Types of training 
programs available included high school on-the-job with 55 stations available; 
community college on-the-job with 35 stations now operating; company-paid college 
training where 36 students are currently enrolled; in-service programs training 135 
•workers and informal company training which is upgrading or retraining 365 workers. 
Other training programs are available, but not described. Apparently an extensive 
number of workers are being retrained, upgraded or inducted into the work force 
through special programs— an indication of the concern for greater productivity 
in this growing community in northern Illinois. 

Fringe benefits were principally in the form of company-paid insurance with 290 
firms of 450 reporting benefits, using this plan. Second in rank order were private 
pensions with employer contributions, a total of 69 firms; welfare, investment 
programs and company-paid college were provided, along with a sizeable group 
of 'other benefits.' Some form of fringe benefit is found in nearly all firms classified 
as 'large' in the community. 

Hourly wages and annual salary scales are reported in Table 36. Classified by SIC 
standards, the highest wage was found in contract construction where the average 
hourly rate was $4.97, Second in rank was the $3.46 paid to transportation, 
communication and public utility workers. Both of these areas employ a small portion 
of the total work force. The average wage paid workers in the 311 industries reporting 
wages was $2.91. Average annual salaries paid management ranged from a high of 
$14,091 in finance, insurance and related with six employees reported, to a professional 
service salary of $1,557 which was an ancillary service. 
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Tftbit 34 

EmplOYfwm of Mmority Worktrs by SIC Cratiilicaiion • 



Oiiiificstion 



Agriculture, foretiry 
Contract contupction 
Manuficturinp 
Trant.,comm. & pub. uti). 
Whoietaie tr»de 
Reiiil trade 

Finance, miur> & r«al est, 
Buimati fit rtpair lervic* 
Personal servicai 
Enter tainment ivrvicf i 
Pfofetiional itrvicai 
Govt. ^ Educilion 
Unclaiiified firmi 



Total No, of minofily 
work<)r» employed 

87 
307 
263 

7 

2 

206 
2 
1 
0 
4 
6 
4 
9 



total 



987 



"Some amployeri do not o«ther thii data, otheii 
do nod ^ffmrntivM wsor^, *tk5 x>xhm i 
would not rtvaal the information. 



tibli X 

Tr«)n)n9 Programe and Frir>oa Benefit* Available by SIC Clataif leaf ion 



Classification 



Agriculture 

Contract conitructton 

Manufacturing 

Trans., comm. & pub. util. 

Wholesale tiads 

Ratatl trade 

finance, iniur. & real ait, 
Buiinesi & rtpair leivice 
Perional lervicai 
Entertainment lervicei 
Professional services 
Govt. - Education 
Unclasiified firms 

Total 



Typei of Training Programi Available 



S4 1« 

X u ^ 



5 
1 
24 
0 
1 

17 
1 
1 
1 
0 
3 
0 

IB 

55 



25 
0 
3 
0 
0 
5 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



?1 



2" 



1 II it If I I 



3 



Type of Fringe Benefiti Available 

IE 




i III li 



S or 
I ^ 



5 


29 


46 


2 


112 


26 


4 


8 


4 


7 


1 


4 


14 


6 


26 


5 




9 


0 


1 


18 


48 


57 


12 


162 


42 


9 


18 


15 


11 


1 

0 


10 


16 


1 


28 


8 


2 


6 


2 


3 


4 


4 


0 


9 


8 


2 


2 


1 


0 


3 


41 


142 


8 


ai6 


65 


3 


10 


3 


5 


2 


6 


18 


5 


34 


16 


3 


8 


4 


3 


0 


2 


7 


0 


10 


4 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


90 


2 


13 


3 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


6 


0 


7 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0^ 


2 


2 


13 


0 


20 


5 


0 


1 


0 


2 


3 


3 


21 


3 


30 


13 


2 


5 


1 


0 


1 


0 


12 


3 


17 


4 


0 


1 


0 


1 


36 


151 


365 


42 


684 


200 


32 


69 


30 


33 



I 



IB 
6 

20 
1 
5 

26 
1 
0 
2 

2 
2 
2 



67 
26 

115 
22 
18 

112 
35 
5 
77 
22 
10 
23 
8 



86 450 



Table 36 

Reported Average Houriy Hiaget and 
Annual Salaries by SIC Classification 



Classificauon °^ ''^"^^ Average Wfloos of 
ropodmg hourly employees 



Agriculture 3g 

Contract construction 14 

Manufactufing go 

Trans., Comm. & pub. ulil. 12 

Whoiesalo trade 12 

Reioil trade y yo 

finance, ms. & real est. 9 

Business & repair service 5 

Persona I services 10 

Enttini^inment services 3 

Professional services 4 

Govt» •> Education g 

Unclassified firms 8 

Total 311 



$2.44 
4.97 
3.12 
3.46 
2.31 
2.63 
2.69 
3.56 
1.92 
1.86 
2.52 
2.92 
2.35 



No. of firmfi 
reporting 

28 

3 

2*5 
6 



26 
28 
4 

135 



Avwage annual 
salaries of 
salaried employees 

$6585 

1 0,422 
7,000 

8.795 
14,091 

6.250 

1,557 
7,537 
7,531 
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Appendix A; Methodology 

The survey team was composed, with two exceptions, of members of the professional 
staff of Kishwaukee Callege. The team members were selected on the basis of 
their individual areas of expertise as related to the survey goal». The timing of 
the survey allowed this group to design the instruments, conduct the interviews, 
and begin the reduction of the data during the summer months while they were not 
on regulir college assignments. Thus, the day-to-day work was accomplished by 
this tea.n with the Illinois State Employment Service personnel serving in an advisory 
capacity as consultants. 

The area to be surveyed was determined largely along the lines of the Kishwaukee 
College District, taking into consideration the commuting patterns of local employees 
as determined by previous surveys. Although the communities of Hinckley, Sandwich, 
and Somonauk in southern DeKalb County are outside the Kishwaukee College District, 
they were included in the survey to enable better comparisons with published census 
data. The Rochelie Township High School District lies largely outside DeKalb County; 
howi^ver, it is a part of the Kishwaukee College District and also is in the area 
served by the local DeKalb office of the Illinois State Employment Service. 

Design of the Instruments used was based upon samples from several recent surveys 
conducted in other areas, modified by local requirements and the judgment of team 
members. Limited pilot runs were made to test the instruments and several local 
organizations including the Farm Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, and the Illinois 
State Employment Service contributed recommendations. All instruments were designed 
in such a way that the data collected could be coded by clerical personnel, keypunched 
by trained operators and processed by computer. 

Both the area, over 800 square miles, and the population, more than 80,000, made 
It necessary to contact residents by mail if all were to be reached. To accomplish 
this, mailing lists were compiled for each community. The most accurate and 
complete lists available were primarily commercial lists maintained by advertising 
firm5. Consultation with the various post offices in the area indicated that the 
26,740 households to which questionnaires were mailed represented nearly 100% 
coverage of the families in the area. Additional copies of the questionnaire were 
made available in each community and a publicity campaign urging completion of 
the questionnaire was mounted. A summary of this campaign can be found in 
Appendix C. 

One exception was made to the general mailing; no fomis were sent to an apartment 
complex near Northern Illinois University. Since these residents during the summer 
were almost exclusively students at Nonhem Illinois University, living too far away 
to commute, they were not considered to be factors in the local labor picture. 

No follow-up of non-responses was attempted, nor possible, since the mailing method 
did not provide names at each address and the omission of names on returns was 
common. 

A concerted effort was made to coordinate the mailing of questionnaires with 
publicity through radio and newspaper announcements and advertisements. 
Additional publicity was used in the form of hand-outs, stuffers and posters 
in high-traffic areas within each community. 

Addressing, mailing, receiving and coding were clerical processes carried out by 
student assistnats with training and supervision by the professional staff. Skilled 
keypunch operators then processed the coded forms for subsequent computer analysis. 

While awaiting returns from the mailed survey, team members began the survey of 
business and industry. Areas were assigned to each of the 10 teams members with 
interview responsibilities and all firms employing 10 or more persons were visited. 
Usually the owner or personnel manager was interviewed. Additionally, a representative 
cross^-section of smaller firms was contacted. The completion of this portion of the 
survey required three weeks. 
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The Interviewing of rural residents was assigned to college staff members from the 
Agriculture Division, since these team members were best prepared to communicate 
with the rural residents and since they had designed the forms to bemused. The sample 
was chosen at random by the interviewers with instructions to achieve a balanced 
Cross-section as they perceived the nature of the local situation. The rural 
interviewers planned systematic coverage of their assigned areas, taking, for 
instance^ each fourth farm on north-south roads and going to adjacent farms on 
the right if the home proved to be rented outside the parameters of the survey. 

A special problem was presented in the interviewing of the settled-in Spanish-speaking 
residents of the area* This segment of the survey required that one member of the 
team be chosen for his understanding of this subculture and his ability to communicate 
with the people. The individual selected for this portion of the survey had demonstrated 
repeated success in communicating with these groups ovei a period of years and was 
fluent in both the academic and working language of the people. His personal contacts 
with influential members of this subculture gained him entry to an otherwise closed 
society and enabled virtually 100% coverage of the group. Each respondent made 
known his acquaintance in the group and through (tits word*of-mouth method, all 
known settled-in families were contacted. 

The inten/iewer found that most families had received the mailed questionnaire, but 
none had returned it. Therefore, he completed that questionnaire without intentionally 
influencing the respondents. He then completed the special form for the Spanish- 
speaking. 

As a validity check for the mailed questionnaires and in order to gain certain 
additional information^ personal interviews were conducted with a sample of 
1,203 individuals from the general population. Several of the same questions that 
were included in the mailed questionnaire were asked in the personal interviews. 
Sampling was accomplished by the use of periodic positions in telephone directories 
with an alternate plan in the case of unsuccessful contacts. The bias resulting 
from the use of the directories is slight in the area; however, a small percentage 
of low-income families may have been excluded. 

After all coding and keypunc^iing was completed, data reduction was accomplished 
using the Kishwaukee College computer. Computer programs were developed 
specifically for this survey. 

The selection of data comparisons to be published in the final report was made by 
team members after consultation with the Illinois State Employment Service 
personnel Several similar surveys were used for comparison and all data deemed 
useful to the various segments of the community have been included. 
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Appendix Q Summary of Survey Publicity 

July 7 First news story appeared in the Rockford Morning Star, Rochelle 

News-Leader, DeKalb County Journal, DeKalb Daily Chronicle, 
Waterman Enquirer, Sandwich Free Press. 

July 7 - 14 First set of ads, about 40 column-inches each, appeared in the 
DeKalb Dai ly Chronicle , DeKalb County Journal, Rochelle New- 
Leader, Waterman Enquirer, Sandwich Free Press, Citizen Shopper. 

July 9 - 12 Radio 'call-in' talk programs with Ernest Harfst talking about the 
survey were held over WLBK in DeKalb and WRHL in Rochelle. 

July IS - 17 First set of radio connmercials, 10 per day, 30 seconds each, three 
different ones, were aired on WLBK on July 16, 16, 17. 

July 14 • 21 Second news story appeared in DeKalb County Journal, DeKalb Dally 
Chronicle, Rochelle News-Leader, Waterman Enquirer, Sandwich 
Free Press, Rockford Morning Star, 

July 14 - 15 First set of photos appeared in DeKalb County Journal and DeKalb 
Daily Chronicle. 

July 14 - 21 Second set of ads, about 40 column-inches each, appeared in the 

Waterman Enquirer, DeKalb Daily Chronicle, DeKalb County Journal, 
Citizen Shopper, Rochelle News-Leader. 

July 19 - 23 Over 13,000 bulletin stuffers on colored paper were mailed to area 

churches throughout DeKalb County and the Rochelle area, accompanied 
by a letter to the minister, 

July 21 - 23 Second set of photos appeared in the Waterman Enquirer, Sandwich 
Free Press, RocheMe News-Leader. 

July 21 - 28 Third news story appeared in the DeKalb Comty Journal, DeKalb 

Daily Chronicle, Rochelle News-ieader, Waterman Enquirer, Sandwich 
Free Press, Rockford Morning Star. 

July 31 - 

Aug. 2 Second set of radio commercials appeared over WLBK. DeKalb 

Aug. 6 - 13 Fourth news story appeared in DeKalb County Journal, DeKalb Daily 
Chronicle, Rochelle News-Leader, Watemuin Enquirer, Sandwich 
Free Press, Rockford Morning Star. 

Aug. 11 - 20 Third set of photos appeared in the DeKaJb Daily Chronic/a, Watmnan 
Enquirer, DeKalb County Journal. 
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Appendix D: Cooperating Agencies 



Kishwaukee College 
U,S« Department of Labor, 

Rural Manpower Service 
Illinois State Employment Agency 
DeKalb Office, ISES 
Cooperative Extension Service, 

University of Illinois 
Concerted Services in Training 

and Education 
Area Chambers of Commerce 

A special acknowledgement is made to 
Dr. John S. McCauly 
Special assistant to the director, 
of Rural Manpower Service/Manpower 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor 
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